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HE RAIN beat noisily at the win- 

dows, but in the blue-and-white 
kitchen of the farmhouse everyone was 
cheerful and busy. 

Beth was brushing Jeanie’s soft 
brown hair. Jimmy was polishing his 
shoes. Barbara and Paul were talking 
earnestly. 

“Beth, when is Mommy coming 
home?” asked Jeanie wistfully. 

“Just as soon as Aunt Beth finds a 
nurse to take care of the new baby,” an- 
swered Beth as patiently as she had an- 
swered her a dozen times before. 

“I can’t wait for Daddy to come back 
so he can take us to town to get Moth- 
er’s Day presents for Mother,” said 
Barbara excitedly. 

Jimmy held up his shoes for Beth to 
see. His cheeks were red from effort. 


“They look almost like new,” smiled 
Beth. 

“I wish it would stop raining,” sighed 
Jeanie. “It seems as though it has been 
raining forever.” 

“Just since yesterday,” laughed Beth. 
Then she added soberly: “I’m afraid the 
river will be rising. The snow is still 
melting in the hills, and we’ve had so 
much rain.” 

“The cup of the river will overflow,” 
sang Barbara, who loved poetry. 

“I hope not,” declared Beth. “Oh, 
here come Ned and Daddy now. Hurry, 
children, get into your sweaters and 
boots so we can start for town.” 

Beth saw at once that her father was 
troubled. Ned, the oldest brother, 
looked unhappy. 

“Sorry, children, but we can’t get to 
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The room was full 
of joy, laughter, 
and excitement. 


Cedar Grove to- 
day,” Daddy said. 
“The bridge has 
been washed 
away.” 


how can we send 
Mother any pres- 
ents for Mother's 
Day?’’ wailed 
Barbara. 

“I'm afraid you won't be able to get any in 
time for Mother's Day, honey; but Mother will 
understand if her presents are late. Or you might 
try getting some at Silver Creek.” 

“Why, Daddy,” laughed Beth, “there’s only a 
grocery store, a garage, a railway station, and 
our school at Silver Creek.” 

“That's right,” said Daddy, shaking his head 
regretfully. “Well, I must be off now. Ben Lane’s 
barns are in danger because the river is rising so 
fast. We'll have to bring his cattle up here to 
high land.” 

Daddy looked so tired and worried and sorry 
about disappointing the children that Beth said 
quickly: “Never mind, Daddy. We'll think of 
something to do for Mother. I'll have a good hot 
supper ready when you get home.” _ 

“Thanks, honey,” smiled Daddy, relieved by 
her sunniness. 

“May I go too, Dad?” asked Ned. 

“Me too,” begged Paul. 

“Come along, both of you,” nodded Daddy. 

All through the afternoon Beth thought about 
Mother’s Day. Mother must be as lonesome for 
them as they were lonesome for her. She must 


“Oh, Daddy, . 


have a remembrance on 
Mother’s Day. 

“She can have my 
charm bracelet, even the 
little spinning wheel,” 
offered Barbara, blink. 
ing to keep back the 
tears. 

“She can have my red mechanical pencil for 
her purse,” said Jimmy sighing a little. How he 
loved his red pencil! 

“Tl give her my little china dog for her desk,” 
Jeanie said. The china dog was very dear to 
Jeanie. 

“No,” said Beth shaking her head. “I don't 
think Mother would like to take our things. | 
think we should give her something of her very 
own.” 

Beth looked through the window. At the end 
of the lane the mailbox was glistening in the 
rain. 

“Oh, I know! I know! We can write letters, 
lovely letters, to Mother just for Mother’s Day. 
Then we can mail them at the Silver Creek Rail- 
way Station on our way to school Monday morn- 
ing.” 
Jeanie clapped her hands. “I want pink pa- 


“I want red ink,” shouted Jimmy. 

“Let’s do them tomorrow evening if the boys 
think it’s a good idea,” suggested Beth. 

Sunday night, after the supper dishes had 
been cleared away, the children bent over their 
letters. Ned and Paul had reluctantly agreed te 
the idea. They could not forget the fine presents 
they had seen in the shop windows. 

Beth walked around the table to see whether 
Jeanie needed help. Feeling big and loving, 
Jeanie wrote: 

“Dear Mommy: I love you, I love you. Here is 
a big kiss. Jeanie.” 

She asked Beth to spell the words, but she 
wrote her name and drew the picture of a big 
blue flower on her letter. 

“That's a beautiful letter, Jeanie,” smiled Beth. 
She put it in an envelope, addressed it to Mother, 
and let Jeanie lick the stamp. 

Jimmy wrote with red crayon on a big sheet of 
paper: 

“Dear Mom: You are so pretty. Your eyes are 
the same color as our blue morning-glories. | 


like to see you smile at me. I love you. Jimmy.” 
“Oh, Jimmy, that’s a beautiful, beautiful let- 
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ter,” said Beth as she addressed the envelope for 
Jimmy. 
“T'll read my letter,” said Barbara. “Dear 
Mother,” she read. “I thank you for all the lovely 
dreams you give me when you read us wonderful 
stories and sing us songs. You are my dearest 
mother. Barbara.” 

“Barbara's letter is like a poem,” said Beth. 

“Do you want to hear what I said?” asked 
Ned with a big grin. 

“Oh, yes,” they chorused. 

“Dear Mom: I love the bread you bake, and 
the big chocolate cakes, and the 
baked beans, and the chicken 


“Why, Ned, you're just 
thinking of your stomach,” 
scolded Beth indignantly. 

Ned grinned again. Then he 
went on: “I think you are the 
kindest mother in the whole 
world, and I am proud to be 


“Dear Mother,” she wrote, “how do you make 
the bean soup Daddy likes so much? I will make 
him some. And, Mother, where can I find those 
extra blue buttons you have for Jimmy’s sailor 
suit. He has lost two. 


“What is the name of the book you read to 
Jeanie when she was sick? I promised to get it 
again from the school library and read it to her. 


“Ned is having such a time with fractions. If I 
could remember the way you make him under- 
stand them I could help him. Will you write and 
explain it to me, please? | 

“Paul and Barbara need new 
socks. What is the best kind to 
buy ?”’ 

Beth’s head drooped. She 
would finish her letter in the 
morning. Suddenly she awak- 
ened. She dressed and raced 
downstairs. Daddy had given 
the children their breakfast. 
They were ready for school. She 


your son. Ned.” Song Cradle would have to hurry. 
“That's very nice, Ned,” said letter isn’t finished,” she 
Beth changing the tone of her © By Elmo Fitz Randolph = prieved. 
voice. “Never mind, honey,” smiled 
Paul was shy. Letter writing Today two robins built a Daddy. “Just sign it ‘With 
was hard for him, but he wrote: nest love.’” 


“Dear Mother: Thank you 
for letting me have a dog and 
a cat and fish and guinea pigs 
and rabbits and turtles and ev- 
erything. You are such a patient 
mother. I love you. Paul.” 

“Mother will like your let- 
ter,” said Beth, as she corrected 
the word “patient” for him. 
The worried look left Paul’s 
face, and he sighed contentedly. 

“Where is your letter, Beth?” 
asked Ned. 

“I guess I'll have to write it 
when I get the children tucked 
in,” answered Beth. 


In our tall apple tree, 
A cozy cradle, heaven 


blessed, 
For birds that are to be. 


°T was fashioned with the 
eatest care 

From sticks and mud and 
straw and hair; 

And when ’t was finished 
snug and strong 

They dedicated it with 
song. 


Beth blinked back the tears, 
signed and sealed her letter, 
which wasn’t as good a Moth- 
er’s Day letter as Jeanie’s, she 
thought to herself. 

Then they all started off for 
school. 

Mother's Day drew to a lone- 
ly close. This Sunday without 
Mother had been the hardest 
day yet. 

“Tl get some supper,” said 
Beth, putting down her book. 
“Oh, there’s the doorbell. Com- 

” 


“Company, did you “say, 


When Beth came downstairs again she was 
very sleepy. She sat in the quiet room and 
thought about her letter. What should she say 
first? Should she write about the fun Mother 
was always planning for the family? About the 
shining house and the friends always so welcome? 
About the pretty clothes Mother made for her? 

No. First she must ask Mother some importan' 


Beth?” called a happy voice. 
“Mother! Mother!” The room was full of 
excitement and laughter and joy. 
“Thank you for the wonderful letters, my 
dears. Go get my treasure box, Neddy. I’m go- 
ing to put them there and have Mother's Day 
any time I’ve a mind to.” 
‘Ned brought the carved box. Mother opened 
it with a tiny golden key. (Turn inside back cover) 
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| pees MRS. Robin flew desperately back and 
forth above her nest in the old maple tree. 
She flapped her wings noisily and screamed; she 
even ventured to peck at the smal! hand that was 
slipping stealthily into her tiny nest. The short 
fingers closed greedily over the lovely blue eggs 
in it, and in a twinkling, nest, eggs, and all had 
disappeared! 

By this time Mr. Robin had appeared on the 
scene and was vainly trying to comfort his dis- 
tressed wife. They chirped excitedly together, 
hopping anxiously from branch to branch, and 
eyeing with evident distrust and dislike the thief, 
who sat so unconcernédly below them. 

Nine-year-old Perry Lee however was not 
disturbed by the robins’ distress or dislike. In- 
stead as he leaned contentedly against the rough 
trunk of the maple tree he examined his prize 
carefully. In a little while he would have the 
fun of smashing the eggs against a distant oak 
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Picture by Florence Sonnevelt 


Story by 
Marie White 


tree. The nest he would keep as a souvenir of 
his day’s successful hunt. 

Suddenly he felt strangely tired. He could 
hardly hold up his head. He set the nest down 
on the grass beside him and shut his eyes. Then 
a very queer thing happened! He found himself 
shrinking, shrinking until he was smaller 
than the two robins who still chattered angrily 
far above him. From where he sat’ the tree re- 
sembled a huge giant, with leafy arms stretch- 
ing in all directions. 

Presently he became aware of a chorus of in- 
dignant voices. Frightened, he scrambled to his 
feet and began to run, but to his amazement he 
plunged headlong into a barricade of feathers. 

“My goodness, have you no manners?” asked 
a bird in an irritated voice, and Perry found 
himself confronted with a huge owl. The owl 
was wearing black spectacles, and he carried a 
thick book of maple leaves under one wing. 
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With the other wing he was 
attempting to smooth the feath- 
ers Perry had ruffled. 


“I’m sorry, Mr. Owl,” Per- | 


ry stammered in apology, his 
blue eyes wide with surprise. 
Never before had he known 
that owls could speak. 

“The name is Judge Owl, if 
you please,” corrected the owl, 
adjusting his glasses on his beak 
and peering through them 
sharply at Perry. 

“Excuse me, Judge,” Perry 
murmured politely. 

The owl nodded his head ap- 
provingly. “That sounds much 
better. At any rate, one can tell 
that you've at least been taught 


Prayer for Today 
By Lois Snelling 


Lord, a new day has begun 
With the rising of the sun. 
Help us all the day to do 

Only things You wish us to. 
Keep us in our work and play; 
Let us none but kind words 


say. 

Help ng at home and 
school 

To follow close the Golden 
Rule, 

So that we may know we've 
been 

Good and true, dear Lord. 


Amen. 


put them back.” 

“Nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that you stole them,” in- 
terrupted the owl. “You will 
have to go to court and answer 
for your crime.” 

Perry’s idea of a court was 
quite vague, but he did know 
that it was a place where peo- 
~ who did wrong were 

rought to justice. He knew that 
it consisted of lawyers and ju- 
ries and judges, but that was 
about all he knew about it. He 
had never heard of a birds’ 
court. That was something new. 
He shivered in sudden fear. 
What would the birds do to 
him ? 


to be polite.” ; 

But Perry was staring intently at him. “I didn’t 
think that owls could see in the daytime,” he 
said dubiously. 

“Well, I can, if it’s any concern of yours,” the 
owl replied sharply. “But for your information 
I happen to be wearing a pair of magic glasses 
that were given to me by the fairy queen, who 
said that I was the wisest bird in the whole 
world. Whenever I wish to see anything I have 
merely to slip these on my beak and all things 
are clear!” He drew himself up proudly. 

“My,” exclaimed Perry breathlessly, “you must 
be very important.” 

“OF course, of course,” returned the owl, “but 
that reminds me. I must settle some business, 
which in this case concerns you.” 


“And the sooner it is settled the better,” 
screamed a score of voices; and looking about 
him, Perry discovered that he was surrounded 
by a flock of birds. There were robins, blue jays, 
wrens, cardinals, swallows, sparrows, and ever 
so many more. They seemed quite disturbed, and 
their beady eyes regarded Perry with anger! 

Two large blue jays hopped nimbly toward 
him. In their blue coats and black caps they 
looked for all the world like policemen. And 
that’s exactly what they were! They stood one 
on each side of Perry, and the larger of the two 
declared suddenly: “You are under arrest.” 

Perry gasped in dismay. “But what for?” 

“For stealing the nest and eggs of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robin.” 

“T didn’t hurt them though,” argued Perry. 


“Where is your court, Judge 
Owl?” he managed to ask in a quavering voice. 

“In Mr. Green’s old barn,” the bird informed 
him. Perry knew immediately where it was. The 
barn was so old and rickety that Farmer Green 
had long ago ceased to use it; but Perry remem- 
bered it as the place where he had often found 
swallows’ nests. 

“How will I get there?” he questioned. “I 
can’t fly; I haven’t wings like you have, Judge 
Owl.” 

“Just imagine,” the birds laughed, “not hav- 
ing any wings. What a funny creature!” 

Perry’s face flamed, but he made no comment. 

“I suppose you'll have to ride on my back 
then,” said Judge Owl grudgingly. “You're much 
too heavy for the blue jays to carry.” 

As Perry climbed on the owl’s broad back the 
owl dropped his book; then clutching it in his 
long talons, he rose swiftly into the air. It was a 
ride that Perry never forgot. The earth seemed 
to be miles below. He could not bear to think 
what would happen to him if he should fall. He 
tightened his hold on the bird’s neck and hung 
on grimly. As they skimmed through the air, the 
other birds followed with a noisy whir of wings. 

Some time later the owl flew through the 
gaping hole in the roof of the barn and settled 
easily on a wide beam. No sooner had Perry de- 
scended from his winged mount than the two 
blue jays led him to the far end of the beam. 
The owl perched himself in the center of it, in 
full view of the whole assembly. To his left, on 
another beam, sat the (Please turn to page 24) 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Told Before 


Father, Mother, Jet, Sarah, and Lonny Stockwell 
lived on a homestead. Their nearest neighbors were 
Indians, Big Brother, Running Deer, and Moonflower. 
The Tanners owned the sawmill. Tod and Nancy Tan- 
ner went to school with Jet and Sarah. Mr. and Mrs. 
Buxton and Ben and Matty were old friends who had 
come to the new count 
John and Auntie Sue a cabin near the Stockwells. 

There was a drought and the crops were burning up. 
Mr. Stockwell sent Jet to the settlement with a letter 
for the sto . There he met a homeless boy, 
Dave Jackson, and took him home with him. Two days 
later the old friends and neighbors gathered for a 
picnic. The men suggested going to the settlement 
to work. Mr. Stockwell said he sent a letter to 
the storekeeper, and there was no work! Mr. Stock- 
well suggested making ponds so they would have water 
as soon as rain came. He wanted Dave to help him 
and Jet. The children and Auntie Sue went to the creek 
to wade. While they were there Dave found a big 
patch of wild hemp and showed the others how to make 
a long rope of it. Jet’s father and Mr. Buxton were 
so pl that they excused the boys from work on 
the ponds and told them to make rope as long as =| 
could find hemp. “Is hemp that important?” Jet asked. 


Part Six 


i OPENED his eyes wide with astonishment 
when his father explained that finding the 
wild hemp was very fortunate for all of them. 
The men said they would transplant roots, 
save seed, do everything they could to grow 
hemp on their homesteads next year. If the plant 
grew well without attention, it should do much 
better when cultivated. 


The team was already hitched to the wagon, 
and it was time for the Buxtons and the Jeffrieses 
to leave the picnic at the shallows. Mr. Buxton 
said it was past the time when they should have 


Choic 
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with the Stockwells. Uncle - 
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(llustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


started home. But when he looked at the coil of 
hemp rope he said the delay had been profitable, 
Ben whispered in Jet’s ear; then the two boys 
hurried over to the wagon. “Mr. Jeffries,” Jet 
said, “you are coming again tomorrow to help my 
father with his pond; please let Ben stay with 
me tonight.” 

“I see no reason why he shouldn't,” Mr. Jef- 
ries said. 

At this Sarah called to Mrs. Buxton. “I want 
Matty to stay all night with me too.” 

“Please,” Matty begged her mother. 

“If we didn’t have to go home and milk the 
cows and feed the chickens,” Mrs. Buxton 
laughed, “we'd all stay. We haven’t camped out 
and slept in the open since last summer when 
we had the camp meeting in the. grove. Yes, 
Matty may stay if your mother thinks she can 
get along with so many youngsters.” 

“The children get to be together little enough, 
as it is,” Mrs. Stockwell said. “This is a chance 
they shouldn’t miss.” 

They all said good-by to the Indian family. 
Then the wagon rolled away. After waving theit 
good-bys Matty, Sarah, Dave, Lonny, Ben, and 
Jet walked up the slope with Father and Mother 


toward the cabin. “As soon as you told me about. 


the covered-wagon top and bed in the yard I want- 
ed to sleep in it,” Ben confided to Jet. “But it 
was arranged easier than I thought it could be.” 

When they reached the yard there was the old 
speckled hen and eleven baby chickens! “My 
chickens,” Lonny cried. ““They’ve come! They've 
come!” He took hold of Dave’s hand. “You 
promised to build a pen for my chickens.” 

“I remember,” Dave answered, “and I will.” 

Mother stopped at the doorstep. “An old hen,” 
she said, “may hide her nest where she thinks no 
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one will find it, but when the chickens hatch one 
of the first things she does is bring her brood 
to the dooryard. Whether she does it through 
pride or because she knows she will need help 
in feeding her young family, I don’t know.” 

“Whatever the reason, we're glad they're 
here,” Father told them. 

“My chickens,” Lonny repeated. 

Jet and Ben ran to the barnlot to begin the 
evening chores. Dave and Lonny went in search 
of sticks for a chicken pen. Sarah and Matty 
went inside the cabin and set out the plates for 
supper. Mother poured water in the big kettle 
and hooked it on the crane at the fireplace. She 
stirred the live coals on the hearth and put on 
fresh sticks of wood. 


An hour later they all sat down on the benches, 


a large bowl of mush on the table before them ~ 


and a mug of milk at each plate. None of them 
at noon would have believed it possible that 
hunger could return so soon. In the glow of the 
candlelight their faces shone ruddy and eager. 
Dave licked his lips and expressed the general 
feeling when he said, “A bowl of mush is al- 
ways good, but when it’s got a ‘pond’ of melted 
butter on top of it, it’s extra-special.” 

Supper was soon over and the 
dishes washed. Jet, Ben, and 
Dave, Sarah and Matty brought 
out the strips of hemp that they 
had carried home. The pieces 
had not been used because they 
were so short that they wouid 
have weakened the rope. The 
children sat grouped around the 
candle, the pieces of fiber 
spread out on the table before 
them. It all seemed too strange 
and too wonderful even yet that 
the old patch of high weeds, 
which most of them had seen 
so many times, had really been 
something useful. 

Jet began braiding. “I believe 
if we spliced the ends together 
carefully we could make halter 
reins out of these small pieces.” 

“We should use all the 
lengths in some way,” Ben said. 
“It's a long time until next year 
when we can have another 
crop.” 

Sarah braided while Matty 


Ben was back in a few 
minutes, ready for Jet 
to climb on behind him. 


held the ends together for her. She spliced on 
piece after piece. When her braid was several 
feet long she stopped. She ran her hand up and 
down the strand. It was smooth and pliable. 
Then carefully, holding the braid flat on the 
table, she began winding it round and round 
to form a round mat. Suddenly she shook it out. 
Her eyes were sparkling. “I know what I’m going 
to make with the very short pieces that are not 
needed in the ropes and halters.” 
“What?” the others asked. 


Sarah hesitated. “I want to tell Auntie Sue 
about it first.” 

Father called from the step, where he sat rest- 
ing his back against the door jamb. “We'd 
better all go to bed. We've a big day’s work 
planned for tomorrow’’—he stood up—"“and a 
whole week ahead as well,” he said. 

Out in the yard Jet and Ben and Dave tumbled 
into bed under the covered-wagon top—Jet in 
the middle. After a few high-pitched bursts of 
laughter, with friendly caution from Jet, the boys 
settled down to talking in low tones. “Where 
did you learn so much about hemp?” Ben asked 
Dave. 

“One summer my uncle left me with a farmer,” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Today, dear God, 
I'll try to do 

Just what is kind, 
And good and true. 


Dave said. ‘He had a big patch 
of hemp on his place, and he 
made ropes and sold them. 
Sometimes he let me braid.” 

“Maybe we can make ropes 
and halters next year and sell 
‘em at the settlement,” Ben said. 

The boys did not know how 
long they had been asleep or 
which one of them wakened 
first. But they all sat up at the 
same time. “Was that thun- 
der?” Jet asked. 

“Sounded like it,’ Ben an- 
swered. 

Dave crawled out of bed. 
“That couldn’t have been thun- 
der. The sky’s clear—not a 
cloud as big as your old hat.” 

“If it wasn’t thunder, what 
was it?” Jet asked as he and 
Ben joined Dave in the yard. 

Fully awake now the boys 
walked out and stood at the 
gate in the moonlight. They 
talked in low whispers, wonder- 
ing what time it was and 
whether anyone -besides them- 
selves had heard the sound. 
They wondered how long it 
would take the men to make the 
ponds—one on each homestead 
—and if, while the men worked 
on the ponds and the boys and 
girls worked in the hemp patch, 
Ben could stay each night with 
Jet and sleep under the covered- 
wagon top? Since they could 
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answer none of these questions 
they went back to the wagon 
top and crawled inside. 

The next morning while they 
pulled on their jeans the boys 
decided to say nothing about 
the thunder—they didn’t know 
what else to call it. If his father 
and mother had heard the 
sound they would mention it, 
Jet thought. If they had not 
heard it they would surely think 
the boys had dreamed it. So the 
boys hurried out to help Father 
with the chores, while Sarah 
and Matty helped Mother get 
breakfast and pack lunches. 


After breakfast Father took 
the oxen and plow to the lower 
pasture, where he planned his 
pond. The three boys and the 
two girls walked down the slope 
to the shallows. They found 
Auntie Sue and Nancy waiting 
—Tod had to go to the sawmill 
to help his father. At the hemp 
patch the boys started peeling 
the fiber from the tall stalks, af- 
ter first selecting four of the 
best ones to be saved for seed. 
The girls had just begun braid- 
ing when the Indian boys on 
their ponies joined the group. 
Moonflower was riding behind 
Big Brother. 

Auntie Sue was beaming. She 
put her arm around the Indian 
girl. “Sarah has told us about 
a wonderful idea for using up 
the short lengths of fiber. When 
the boys have finished with the 
ropes and halters I want you to 
come over to my house with the 
other girls. We're going to 
show the boys what we can 
make.” 

When evening came the men 
had scooped out the dirt and 
built the dam in the lower pas- 
ture. The pond was ready for 
water. The next day all of them 
met at Uncle John’s place and 
made a pond for him. That eve- 


ning the boys and girls had to 


acknowledge that there was no _ 


more hemp fiber. Nothing re. 


mained of the patch but the tall _ 


pithy stalks and the four large 
plants left for seed. But there 


were enough braided strips to 


make a length of rope and a 
halter for each family. The boys 
willingly gave the pile of short 
pieces to the girls, though they 
could not imagine any possible 
use for them. 

The next day when the men 
gathered again to make a pond 
for Mr. Tanner, Ben and Dave 
and Jet joined them. The Indian 
boys came too, but they did not 
shovel dirt. They stood around 
and watched, and when the men 
were thirsty the Indians brought 
a bucket of water from the 
spring near the Tanner house, 
But the boys still insisted, “No 
want pond—creek heap good.” 

Ben was still staying each 
night with Jet and Matty with 
Sarah. While the boys helped 
with the Tanner pond the girls 
met at Auntie Sue’s house. 
Walking across the field early 
that morning, the boys carrying 
a part of the short pieces of 
hemp, Sarah told them, “You'll 
be surprised tonight when you 
see what we've made.” 

“Will there be enough to 
make five, one for each of us 
girls and Auntie Sue?” Matty 
asked. 

“Of course,” Sarah said. “If 
the hemp holds out the things 
will be big; if it doesn’t they'll 
be small.” 

“Anything you make can’t be 
very strong, made with such 
short pieces,” Jet told her. 

“They don’t need to be 
strong,” Sarah laughed. The 
boys could not imagine what 
the girls had planned. 


Mr. Tanner had selected as 
the most suitable spot for his 
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a place below the sawmill. 
As the boys shoveled dirt at the 
pondsite they could call to Tod 
as he helped at the mill, and 
Tod could shout back his an- 
swer. It was fun, all the neigh- 
bors working together this way. 
In the afternoon Jet told Ben 
and Dave, “I'll be almost sorry 
when the last pond is made.” 

“Maybe it'll rain then and 
we ll be busy with other 
things,” Ben said. 

Even as Ben spoke there came 
again that low thunderlike rum- 
ble. The three boys stood erect 
and stared at one another, then 
at the sky. The sky was clear, 
the sun scorching hot, and there 
was not a sign of a cloud any- 
where. The boys were working 
on the side farthest from the 
mill. They looked across at the 
men. They didn’t believe the 
men had heard the sound. That 
was easy to understand, for 
added to the men’s gees and 
haws to the oxen was the whir- 
ring noise of the big saw. But 
it was not the whir of the saw 
that the boys had heard. They 
were convinced of that. 

Then they saw the Indian 
boys. Running Deer and Big 
Brother had dropped the water 
bucket and were running to- 
ward the tree where their ponies 
were tied. Had they too heard 
the low rumbling sound? Did 
they know what it was—what 
caused it—what it meant? 
While Ben and Dave and Jet 
watched, the Indians reached 
their ponies, untied them, 
leaped upon their backs, and 
rode away in the direction of 
their own home. 

Ben looked at Jet. “Let’s get 
on that horse over yonder— 
Mr. Tanner wouldn’t care—the 
horse hasn’t been working. 
Maybe the Indians know what 
makes the rumbling sound. 


“You mean follow the 
boys?” Jet asked. 

“Well,” Ben reasoned, “we 
could ride in the same direction. 
Anyway I'm tired of shoveling 
so much dirt. I need a rest.” 

“You boys go on,” Dave said. 
“Tl stay here and help the men 
finish the pond. I'll answer their 
questions if they want to know 
where you boys went.” 

Jet was undecided. Running 
Deer and Big Brother could 
have told them why they were 
leaving, but they hadn’t. Ben 
didn’t wait for Jet’s consent. 
He raced to the mill, got Mr. 
Tanner’s permission, slung the 
bridle over the horse’s head, 
and was back in a few minutes, 
ready for Jet to climb on behind 
him. Jet lifted another shovel 
of dirt. “If you don’t go, I will.” 
Dave told him. Jet stuck his 
shovel in the loose dirt and 
climbed up on the horse. 

Jet and Ben rode through the 
timber along the path at the 
creek. They did not lope the 
horse because he was carrying 
double. There was an unspoken 
understanding between them— 
but neither of them wanted to 
come upon the Indians sud- 
denly. That would look too 
much as if they were following 
them. They took a short cut 
through Uncle John’s unfenced 
pasture and soon came to the 
high sandy knoll that was a part 
of the Indians’ land. From here 
they had a good view of the In- 
dians’ adobe house. But the boys 
could not tell whether Big 
Brother’s and Running Deer's 
horses were tied to the corral 
fence or not. There were too 
many horses tied there. More 
than two dozen maybe. 

“While Jet and Ben sat on 
their horse a slow-moving line 
of Indians came from around 
the adobe house. Their bodies 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Hear me, Father, 
As I pray: 
Thank You for 
A happy day. 


were bare from their waist up, 
their red skin shone in the sun, 
their feathered headdress was 
stately. They moved steadily 
forward, the line becoming 
longer and longer. ““How many 
can there be?” Jet whispered. 
Ben did not attempt to guess. 

Then the low rhythmic beat 
that soon grew into a loud rum- 
ble reached the boys. “Tom- 
toms,” Ben cried, ‘that’s what 
we heard the other night, and 
what we heard this afternoon, 
Indian tom-toms! It’s a signal 
or something. Look! Those men 
yonder are forming a circle. 
Their steps, their tread is 
smooth, almost like a river flow- 
ing. 

“Or like tall corn swaying in 
a breeze,” Jet said, not to be 


. outdone by Ben in describing 


the scene. 

Silently the boys watched. 
The rumble of the tom-toms 
ceased. The Indians moved 
round and round in a circle, 
their bodies swaying backward, 
then forward; it looked as if the 
dancers might be begging for 
something. At other times they 
reached their arms high above 
their heads, and a low humming 
sound came from their throats. 
Jet and Ben sat with grave 
faces. They felt that the cere- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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| By Grace Noll Crowell 


I went for a walk this morning, xy 


And I saw a beautiful thing: 
A feather dropping downward 
Out of a bluebird’s wing— 
The loveliest sky-blue feather! 
It whirled and sank at my feet. 
I think the bluebird sent me 
Something so very sweet! 


I went for a walk at evening 
As the sun was going to bed; 
: He took a soft cloud blanket 
~~ And covered his shining head. 
But I could see him peeking 
As plain as plain could be: 
Y 2: He slipped his head from the covers, 
ae And I know that he winked at me. 
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Katy Didnt 
By Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1949 by the Author 


K ATY DIDN'T didn’t do as other Katys did. 

When her friends asked her to play Katy 
sometimes hid. 

They ran and hopped and skipped about on 
leaves and grass and flowers, and slid down lily 
petals, playing games for hours and hours. But 
Katy didn’t; she just sat and let them go their 
way. “She'll feel lonesome when we're gone,” 
she sometimes heard them say. 

But Katy didn’t; she’d just smile, and soon 
away she'd go, and where she went and what she 
did—well, no one seemed to know. 

One day when she was resting in a tuft of 
cool, green grass, she overheard Lil Ladybug 


at least some did, while others—well—just 


remark to Hoppergrass: “There's going to bee 
festival, and if the weather's fair all the bugs 
in Bugville, as you know, will be right there; 
except of course queer Katy—but she’s no fun 
anyway! She'll likely want to stay at home, 
Well, who cares? Let her stay!” 

But Katy didn’t. She was there, and in her 
dress of green she found a seat where everything 
could be both heard and seen. 

She bowed to Dicky Doodlebug, who an- 
swered with a stare, as if he were a bit surprised 
to see her sitting there. Then Katy heard some. 
body say, “Let’s start the big parade,” and ev- 
erybody pushed and shoved—my, what a noise 
they made! 

But Katy didn’t. She just laughed when Hop- 
per gave a leap and those who tried to get there 
first all tumbled in a heap. 

“That isn’t cricket,” someone said. ‘The band 
of course goes first. Just listen,” said Chirp 
Cricket, “to the music we've rehearsed.” He 
played a note. “Now fall in line.” 

And rushing in pell-mell, they fell in line, 


fell. 

But Katy didn’t. Cool and | she 
clean, she ate a leaf instead; and over 
while they fussed and fumed 
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she watched the air show 
overhead. 

First of all there came in 
sight the bright-winged butter- 
flies, like flower petals drifting 
in the garden of the skies. Then 
she heard a ziz-ziz-ziz above the maple trees, and 
with their engines buzzing, there appeared a 
flight of bees. One little show-off, bee-plane, did 
a nose dive, then arose just in time to keep from 
landing on his nosy little nose. 

Then the music started, and the big parade 
went by. Chirp Cricket, as the leader, danced 
and pranced, his head held high. His band too, 
in their slick black coats, looked proud enough 
to burst. And though Lil Ladybug had said that 
ladies should come first, Hopper marched one 
jump ahead, his family behind, and when Lil 
told them they were rude they didn’t even mind. 

In her black-dotted gold dress Lil was a lovely 
sight. So were the other beetles, who wore 
dresses just as bright. | 

The fleas were crowded to the rear because 
they were so small; and Flippy Flea was hopping 
mad, for he was last of all. | 

They paraded and paraded till they were so 
tired and weak that even Chirp stopped playing, 
for he couldn't make a squeak. 

The ants had brought a picnic lunch enough 


for everyone; and after all had eaten they were 
ready for more fun. And so the beetles all lined 
up to run the relay race, and Buster did a flip- 
flop when his family won first place. 

Katy knew the high jump would be won by 
Hoppergrass. He knew it too and told her as 
she moved to let him pass. “You're a sissy,” 
Hopper said. “Why don’t you jump or run? 


When you don’t do what others do you miss a 


lot of fun.” 

But Katy didn’t. She just watched and wasn’t 
tired at all when evening came and it was time 
to start the festive ball. The fireflies brought 
their lanterns and prepared to do their part. 
“Come on,” they said, their lights aglow. “Come 
on, it’s time to start.” 

“But where’s the music?” someone asked. 
“The crickets wouldn’t stay. They said that they 
were much too tired to fiddle anyway.” 

“What shall we do?” cried Hoppergrass. “The 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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By Bula Hahn 


ORTY days 

passed after Je- 
sus rose from the 
dead before He as- 
cended into heaven. 
Several times during 
those forty days He 
showed Himself to 
His friends and disci- 
ples. It was the 
things that Jesus said 
during those forty 
days that helped 
change the disciples 
from timid, fearful 
men in hiding into 
courageous, confi- 
dent teachers of the 
new faith. 

Some of the things 
that the risen Jesus 
said to His fearful, 
discouraged disciples 
were: “Peace be un- 
to you. Be not afraid. Tarry for a while in 
Jerusalem; then go into all the world and preach 
the gospel of love to all people.” Near the close 
of the Locty days Jesus gave them the wonderful 
promise that carries with it the love and power 
of God Himself: “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” » 

Those were powerful words spoken by the 
Master, who had only recently. walked the streets 
and lanes and-highways with His disciples. They 
were powerful words spoken by the risen Christ, 
the Saviour of men, who only a short time be- 
fore had conquered death. 

“Peace be-unto-you.” Jesus was the Prince of 
Peace. He taught peace. He wanted His disci- 
ples to be at peace with one another and with 
all men. ‘He wanted them to talk peace, to teach 
peace, and to show the blessings of peace. Love 
and peace go hand in hand. You cannot have 
one without the other. ; 

“Be not afraid.” Jesus knew that since His 
death on the cross His disciples had been con- 
fused, bewildered, and afraid. He knew that fear 
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with You Always 


Illustrated by 
Herbert Rudeen 


and miserable. He 
knew that they had 
been hiding behind 
closed doors, going 
out for food under 
cover of night, afraid 
to be seen by men 
lest they too be put 
to death. He knew 
that they were afraid 
to speak out when 
questioned about the 
new doctrine. 

“Tarry here in Je- 
rusalem.” To tarry 
means to stop, linger, 
delay one’s going, 
wait, be still for a 
time; and that is 
exactly what Jesus 
wanted His disciples 
to do when He told 
them to tarry awhile 
in Jerusalem. Jesus knew that if the disciples 
would wait there together they would talk to- 
gether, reason together, and pray together. It is 
the quiet, prayerful, listening heart that makes 
contact with God. Jesus knew that if the disciples 
prayed together earnestly and waited patiently 
God would send them power from on high, pow: 
er such as they had never known. 
’ “Go into all the world and preach the 
of love to all people.” Jesus believed strongly 
in the here and now. Even when He told His di 
ciples to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel He said, “But begin here in Jerusalem.” 
The disciples had helped Jesus teach in Jerusa- 
lem; they had witnessed some of His miracles 
there; and now they waited together in an upper 
room in that city. So it was there in J em, 
where the disciples knew many people and many 
people knew the disciples, that Jesus told them 
to begin their great work. - 

These are some of the things that the risen 
Jesus told His disciples to do. But He also told 
them of something that He would do. As He 


had made them weak _ 
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HIS MONTH finds us on 
another expedition to a 
group of islands in the blue 
South Pacific, and right on the 
edge of the international date 
line. This line, which with some 
deviations follows the 180th 
meridian, might be called “the 
place where time begins”; for 
when we cross it we either gain 
or lose a day, depending upon 
the direction in which we are 
traveling. It is certainly curious 
to be on a ship when it crosses 
the line, for if we cross it on a 
Tuesday all at once the day be- 
comes Wednesday if we are 
sailing west, or Monday if we 
are sailing east. 
The islands to which we pay 
a brief philatelic visit are called 
Tonga or the Friendly Islands. 
The first explorer to visit Tonga 
was Abel Tasman, in the year 
1643. Later in the seventeenth 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


century Capt. James Cook, the 
English sea rover, visited the is- 
lands. He was so greatly im- 
pressed with the strong friend- 
ship that the natives showed for 
one another and with their 
friendly and courteous behavior 
toward strangers that he named 
the archipelago the Friendly 
Islands. There are over 150 is- 
lands in the group, some of 
them small and uninhabited 
coral atolls. 

The stamp that we illustrate 
is inscribed “Toga,” whereas 
we might expect it to read 
“Tonga.” The explanation is 
that in the Malaysian languages 
the letter g following a vowel 
is always pronounced as if it 
were ng. Thus “Toga” is pro- 
nounced Tonga, and similarly 
the famous Samoan harbor, 
Pago Pago, is pronounced as if 
it were spelled Pango Pango. 

The stamp pictures the bread- 
fruit tree, which grows wild in 
many islands in the South Seas 
and is found in abundance in 
the arable islands of the Tonga 
group. The breadfruit tree is 
about forty feet high, with 
wide-spreading branches, and 
produces pale-green fruit about 


the size of a child’s head. The 
eatable portion of the fruit is 
snow white, and when fresh is 
soft like newly baked bread. 
The natives roast the breadfruit 
in hot ashes to prepare it for 
eating. 

Do you remember the famous 
story of the “Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” when the sailors on 
the British ship the Bounty 
commanded by Captain Bligh 
mutinied and set the captain 
and eighteen of his men adrift 
in an open boat? At the time 
the mutiny occurred, the Bounty 
was on a voyage from England 
to the South Seas to gather 
growing breadfruit trees and 
take them to the various islands 
in the West Indies. It was 
thought that since the climate 
in these islands was very similar 
to that in the South Sea islands, 
breadfruit could be grown suc- 
cessfully in Jamaica and the 
other West Indies islands. 

Although Bligh’s first voyage 
was unsuccessful, he began a 
second one in 1791. This time 
he succeeded in bringing many 
hundreds of breadfruit trees to 
the West Indies, where they 
were grown successfully. 

The Tonga stamp that we il- 
lustrate is not expensive and 
would make a handsome addi- 
tion to your collection. 


talked with them on a hillside one day He said, 
“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” “Lo” tiiéatis to look, take note, im- 
press on one’s mind. The risen Christ wanted 
His disciples to remember and hold in their 
hearts His promise “Lo, I am with you al- 
ways.” 

Ten days after Jesus left the earth and as- 
cended into heaven the day of Pentecost was 
celebrated. For the Jews this was a day of fes- 
tivity, and many people from all parts of the 
country had come to Jerusalem for it. The dis- 
ciples still tarried in the upper room, praying, 


meditating on the things that Jesus had told 
them, and waiting for the helper that He had said 
God would send to them. 

Suddenly on that day, in the stillness of the 
upper room, the disciples heard a sound like the 
rushing of a mighty wind; it filled the room 
where they sat. They looked at each other in 
alarm and were surprised to see what appeared 
to be a tongue of flame resting on the head of 
each one of them. Then almost immediately they 
felt at work an inner force such as they had never 
experienced before. They shouted, they sang, 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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The Postman 


By Edna M. Harvey 


I'd like to be the postman 
And skip from door to door, 
With post cards plain and colored 
And letters by the score 


For all the little girls and boys 
Who live along the street; 
A smile and friendly greeting 
For all I chance to meet— 


With messages from cousins 

And grandmas far away, 
And gifts from Auntie Nellys 
_ Most every other day. 


If it should rain I wouldn’t mind; 
There’s nothing I like more 

Than keeping step with raindrops 
As they patter and they pour. 


On rainy days folks need the cheer 
A loved one often sends, 

So I would be the messenger 
With greetings from their friends. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Thank you for all the happy letters I have received this month. They 
tell me that you are remembering to try to think only happy thoughts so 
that your words and actions may broadcast your joy to all the world. Are 
there other readers who would like to join our dub and share in the fun 


that following the rules brings? Send a card or letter to Barbara Benson, 
Secretary, Good Words Boosters Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., 
and ask for an application blank. We shall be glad to welcome you 


to our club. 


poem: 


You will find it easy to think happy thoughts when you repeat this 


“Today I open two windows wide 
To flowers and birds and skies; 
I see happy faces and loving hands. 
The windows are my eyes. 


Today I open a little door 
And let kinds words come out 

To cheer and to warm the heart of a friend. 
The little door is my mouth. 


Today I o 


two inside doors— 


Not wide but so I can hear— 
To keep out the false and let in the true: 
The little doors are my ears.” 


Lovingly, 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Miss Benson: As I sit here 


watching the sky I thought I would 
write to you about one of my hob- 
bies. Some 7 refer to baby sit- 
ting as a job, but I enjoy it. I have 
transformed the so-called job into a 
hobby by making a “baby-sitting 
box” consisting of school materials, 
paper dolls, checkers, and almost 
always a WEE WispoM. With these 


I play school with the children, be-. 


cause I have learned from. experi- 
ence how they love it. At present 
I am teaching one little boy to write. 


Although our progress is slow his © 


efforts are promising, and teaching 
has surely given me many lessons 
in patience. We often of the 


Good Wards Booster Club and read 
May 


WEE Wispom’s stories, When I was 
younger I merely read the stories 
for entertainment, but now I see 


- how many wonderful lessons they 


are built about. We spend many 
happy hours discussing these les- 
sons and the children clamor to 
hear more. Recently the little boy 
decided he would like to join your 
club, so I helped him write you a 
which inclosed. Like 
too am eagerly awaitin - 
Thank you, Claudine, for re- 
minding us that we can find 
joy in any job we may have to 
do. Whatever we have to do, 


let’s think about it and find the 


most helpful and _ interesting 
way in which to do it. God is 
our help in changing our job 
into a joy since He is our help 
in every need. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am a new mem- 
ber and I want to be a good mem- 


' ber. My Sunday school class wants 


to join the Good Words Booster 
Club. There are seventeen in the 
class, so please send me that many 
application blanks—Wiley. 

We are happy to have your 
Sunday school class as members 
of our club, Wiley. J have 
mailed the application blanks 
to you along with a folder of 
helpful directions and sugges- 
tions for conducting a local 
club. Perhaps during your sum- 
mer vacation other readers will 
want to form a neighborhood 
club and have weekly or month- 
ly meetings. Write to me, and I 
shall be glad to help you. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 was glad 


to receive my membership card and’ 


the pretty copy of The Prayer of 
Faith, I will ad to keep the pledge 
at all times. On a sheet of paper I 
am going to make enough spaces 
for each day of the month. If ! 
have kept my pledge all day long I 
will color a space pink. If I have 
not kept the pledge I will color it 
black. I chose these colors because 
ink is my favorite color, and I 
on’t like black. I think it is going 
to be fun.—]oy. 
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Thank you, Joy, tor sharing 
your happy plan with us. What 
is your favorite color? Perha 
you would like to follow Joy's 
plan. I can already see the 
sheets of paper covered with all 
the beautiful colors of the rain- 
bow. I agree with you, Joy, that 
it will be fun. 


OP 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
memorized The Prayer of Faith and 
the Booster Club pledge. I have 
found them both very helpful. I 
attend church each Sunday and I 
have not missed a Sunday in five 
years. I hope to keep that record 
throughout the coming years. I shall 
repeat the of The Prayer of 
Faith, which says: “God is my 
health, I can’t be sick; God is my 
strength, unfailing, quick.” With 
that thought in mind it will not be 
difficult to lengthen the five-year 
record of perfect church attendance. 
I shall close with my best wishes 
to you and all my Booster friends. 
—Patricia. 

To you, Patricia, we say, 
“Well done.” Your excellent 
record makes us feel very proud 
of your promptness and steadi- 
ness. We are very happy that 
you are a member of our club. 


Dear Secretary: Please send me 
four application blanks—for me, 
my two sisters, and my brother. We 
do not live close to anyone, so we 
will have a family club. Thank you. 
—Mona. 

Thank you, Mona, for your 
happy suggestion. Having a 
family club would offer joyous 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God. does my every hunger 
feed; io 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


Opportunities. Perhaps your 
parents could act as the spon- 
sors and I can imagine the fun 
of an informal meeting at the 
close of the evening meal and 
discussion of the club pledge 
as you do the dishes. I believe 
other readers too may want to 
form a family club. 


OP 


Dear Barbara Benson: | am try- 
ing to keep the pledge. The Prayer 
of Faith means what it says. At our 
club we have some “pledge books” 
in which we write things such as 
our pledge and The Prayer of Faith. 
—)uanita. 

I believe that others will find 
this idea of a pledge book help- 
ful. Writing the pledge and 
The Prayer of Faith helps us to 
understand them better. In such 
a book we could have a page for 
the listing of good words and 
another page for the writing 
of happy thoughts. When you 
have started on your club book 
you will have many good ideas. 
Please share them with us. 


Dear Secretary: 1 did very well 
in school and skipped a grade. 
Some of the other girls who did not 
skip were jealous of me and started 
to call me names. I was about to 
call them names when I remem- 
bered the rules of the club and so I 
said nothing. Instead I smiled and 
they smiled back. We have been 
friends ever since.—Loxise. 

How great is the wonder- 
working power of a smile! 
Louise remembered to think 


good thoughts about the girls, 
and her smile expressed these 


good thoughts. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Ruth Lawson (13), Rte. 5, Mil- 
ton, Ont., Canada; Patricia Bach- 
mann (11), 8249 Keating, Skokie, 
Ill; Jack Sumner (11), Box 28, 
West Sullivan, Maine; Opal Marie 
Burton (11), Knapp, Wis.; Linda 
Keller (8), 340 Monterey Rd., 
South Pasadena, Calif.; Carolyn 
Cook (9), 703 S. 85th St., Birming- 
ham 6, Ala.; Junior Bomar (10), 
Rte. 2, Mansfield, Tenn.; Gracie 
Schneider (10), Rte. 2, St. Charles, 
Mo.; Harold Stuller (12), Rte. 6, 
Box 82, Springfield, Ill.; Beverly 
Baggie (12), Rte. 1, Box 4A, Red 
Wing, Minn.; Bobby Crockett 
(13), Rte. 1, Forest, Va.; Donna 
Marie Anderson (13), Rte. 2, 
Jamestown, Pa.; Edward Phelps 
(9), Rte. 3, Sarnia, Ont., Canada; 
Lila Lunblad (9), Valleyview, 
Alta., Canada; Michael Miyashiro 
(10), P. O. Box 229, Spreckelsville, 
Maui, Hawaii; Moira Thomson 
(11), 53 Long Lane, Broughty 
Ferry, Angus, Scotland; Alison 
Galeay (12), 11 Dome St., Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamaica British West In- - 
dies; Beryl Perrin (12), 7 Tenny- 
son Road, Newtown, Great Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, England; June 
Poulton (13), 38 Glanville Ave. 
Cyrildene, Johannesburg, Tvl., S 
Africa. 


PRAYER OF FAITH ke kk 


I now am wise, I now am _ 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


- All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be ~ 


sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kebaus. 
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Queen the May 


By Lawrent Lee 


ORALEE saw Kegs 
running across the 
schoolyard. The frown 
on his face told her that 
he was angry. 

He stopped before 
her and said: “You 
knew I was going to 
nominate you for May 
queen! Why did you 
try to withdraw? Then 
when Miss Morgan 
wouldn’t let you, 
why did you put 
up Rosemary ?” 

Over Kegs’s 
shoulder Coralee 
saw the other 
Spartans coming, 
and they all 
looked as though they could not understand 
what she had done. 

“I guess they did want a Spartan to be May 
queen,” she thought unhappily. “But I can make 
them understand if recess isn’t over too soon.” 

Chink called, “What struck you, Coralee?” 

Andy chimed in, “I guess you don’t want to be 
May queen!” 

David said with a perplexed smile, “I thought 
all girls did!” 

She brushed her red curls back from her fore- 
head. She thought desperately, “If what Miss 
Morgan said before the nominations doesn’t tell 
them why I tried to withdraw, what can I say?” 

“I didn’t mean to go back on you, Kegs,” she 
assured him. “‘I signaled you not to put me up!” 

“Sure,” said Bob. “But we had planned it that 
way. 

Coralee protested: “You boys planned it be- 
fore Miss Morgan said we should consider two 
things in choosing our nominees—first, if the 
girl would make a good May queen; second, if 
being elected would be a good experience for 
her. That made me think. i been May queen 
before. Someone else ought to have the honor 
this time.” 

Her cousin Red laughed derisively: “She 
thinks the experience can’t help her! That sounds 
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SPARTANS 


conceited to me.” 

Coralee flushed. She 
had thought that Miss 
Morgan was right when 
she said that being 
elected to office devel- 
ops leaders and _ that 
groups must have many 
leaders if their work is 
to go on. She had 
looked over her class- 
mates and measured 
them one by one. Rose- 
mary would be a beau- 
tiful May queen. She 
made good grades 
too and was kind 
and generous; but 
she was so shy that 
she kept in the 
background and never took part in school activi- 
ties. To Coralee it seemed that being elected 
queen was the best possible way to bring her to 
the attention of their roommates, and it would 
show her as well as others that she was capable 
of taking an active part in school affairs. So she 
had nominated Rosemary, and after recess she 
intended to make a speech for her, pointing out 
her fine qualities. 

Coralee looked at Red indignantly. “I’m not 
conceited, and you know it! But if I haven’t bene- 
fited by being queen before I never will. Anyway 
someone else ought to get a chance. Rosemary 
will make a pretty queen. It'll be good for her 
too. It'll make the rest of you know how nice 
she is! Miss Morgan said we ought to develop 
leaders, and this is one way to do it!” 

Kegs answered crossly, “None of us boys can 
be May queen or we would—and develop our 
leadership!” 

Chink added, “We still want the honor for 
you and the Spartans, and you’ ll be the best 
queen anyway!” 

The others merely stared at her; but David 
said slowly: “I get what you mean, Coralee. I 
get what Kegs and Chink mean too. We've come 
to the place where our loyalty to the S$ artans 
clashes with our loyalty to the room, may 
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“Not the way I see it!” said Chink. 

“Won't any of you vote for Rosemary?’ Cor- 
alee asked, distressed. “Are you all mad at me?” 

She felt miserable. These were her chosen 
friends, and their understanding meant a great 
deal to her. 

Kegs said stubbornly: ““You’re my candidate. 
I'm going to vote for you.” 

“Same here,” said Red. “Besides, you’re my 
cousin, so I'll vote for you and no one else!” 

Bob and Ghink said: “When Spartans are up 
for office we always 
vote for them. They 
are the best candi- 
dates!” 

Neither David nor 
Andy said anything, 
but there was a mys- 
terious twinkle in 
David's eyes. 

When later she 
saw him talking to a 
knot of boys in the 
yard, she wondered 
what he was saying. 
She could not hear a 
word, but he seemed 
to be talking about 
the election for May 
queen, for all the 
boys were looking 
at her and Rosemary. 

Coralee turned her 
back on them. She 
put an arm through 
Rosemary's and be- 
gan talking to the 
gitls nearest them. 
She spoke of Rose- 
mary’s big gray eyes 
and how beautiful they would be under the 
crown the May queen wore. The robes would 
look well on Rosemary too, because she was tall 
and slim and graceful; and her gentleness would 
make her kind and gracious as a queen should be. 

The recess bell cut her speech short, but it 
did not keep Louise from whispering with a toss 
of her thick black hair: “You got my vote for 
her, Coralee. She’s so quiet, I didn’t notice her 
before. I guess everyone’ll vote for her instead 
of you.” 

In Louise’s eyes was a hint of malice, but 
Coralee ignored it. When school took up she 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


made another speech for Rosemary. While she 
talked she saw her classmates turn to the shy, 
pretty girl in the far corner of the room and 
take approving notice of her. She saw in Miss 
Morgan’s face flickers of amusement, which re- 
minded her that she was doing an unusual thing, 
running for office and making every effort to 
beat herself. She avoided looking at her fellow 
Spartans. Their faces still seemed closed against 
her—all but David's. What she saw in his she 
could not read, but when he looked that way he 
always did some- 
thing surprising. 

She took her seat 
amid applause so 
loud that she felt un- 
easy. Now that she 
had called attention 
to Rosemary suppose 
everyone voted for 
her? She was very 
pretty with her dark 
lashes resting on her 
flushed cheeks and 
her head turned half 
away, as though so 
many glances embar- 
rassed her. Suppose 
everyone voted for 
Rosemary, and no 
one voted for her! 

Coralee wanted 
Rosemary to win, but 
if everyone voted for 
her 

She shrugged. 
Rosemary was her 
candidate, and wor- 
rying about herself 
was silly. 

When the vote was taken Rosemary did win so 
overwhelmingly that the ballots for Coralee 
were hardly worth counting. 

Coralee clapped for Rosemary and smiled at 
her, but strangely she felt a twinge of discomfort 
inside her. Her candidate had been elected. She 
was helping develop leadership in her group. 
Still misgivings rose in her. Perhaps her class- 
mates did not like her any more and did not 
think she would make a good queen. Her heart 
felt like lead, and she did not dare look at the 
Spartans. 


The applause died, and David got to his feet. 


. “You’re my candidate.” 
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“| move we start a new custom, 
Miss Morgan,” he said, “and 
name Coralee queen mother and 
adviser. She’s been queen be- 
fore, and if Rosemary needs 
help, she can give it to her. If 
she doesn’t need it, it’s still an 
honor that Coralee deserves. 
She put the good of the room 
first and helped elect Rosemary 
so that we could have more 
girls experienced in this kind of 
leadership. Anyway it would 
show that we think Coralee’s 
done something fine.” 

Seconds to David’s motion 
came from all over the room. 

Miss Morgan asked for a 
vote, and everyone rose. 

Coralee felt a warm surge of 
relief. Her classmates did un- 
derstand her! and it was their 
approval she wanted, not their 
votes for queen of the May! 
She looked at the Spartans. 
They were smiling, as happy as 
she was herself. 


The Birds’ Court 


(Continued from page 7) 


jury a group of twelve birds, in- 
cluding three robins, three 
chickadees, two starlings, two 
sparrows, one blue jay, and one 
wren. The remaining birds, as 
spectators, arranged themselves 
comfortably on other beams. 

A woodpecker who clung to 
a piece of dead timber silenced 
the throng by repeated peckings 
on it. 

“Order, order in the court!” 
shouted the judge. 

Silence reigned. 

“Now,” said the owl, open- 
ing his book and turning to the 
first page, “there is written here 
a complaint of theft against 
Perry Lee. It was made by Mrs. 
Murky Robin. Will you please 
come forward, Mrs. Robin?” 

‘ A worried-looking bird left 
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her perch and flitted to a sudden 
stop before Judge Owl. She 
sniffed, wiped her beak on her 
toes, then said: “Today that 
naughty boy climbed the maple 
tree and stole my nest and four 
eggs. The eggs would have 
hatched in only a few days, 
Now my home and family are 
gone.” She hid her head in un- 
der her wing and wept silently. 

Perry noted with alarm the 
murmur of sympathy that fol- 
lowed her statement. He had 
never realized that birds 
thought just as much of their 
homes and families as people 
did of theirs. He felt ashamed! 

“What a pity,” muttered the 
jury, shaking their wise heads 
and gazing accusingly at Perry. 


“What a pity!” 


“Order! Order in the court!” 
demanded the judge and then 
proceeded. “Are there any fur. 
ther complaints?” 


Immediately an elderly blue 
jay faced the owl. ‘Please, Your 
Honor,” he said, bowing sev- 
eral times, “this boy threw rocks 
at my wife. Once he broke her 
leg. It took ever so long for her 
leg to heal. As a matter of fact, 
she still limps a little because 
of that injury.” 

The blue jay had barely fin- 
ished speaking when a tiny 
chickadee appeared. “This boy 
killed my brother with a stick 
last winter. I saw him do it!” 
he shrieked. 


Then a swallow approached. 
“That wicked fellow,” she ac- 
cused, pointing her wing in Per- 
ty’s direction, “‘stole the nest 
that I had made in this barn 
last spring; and not only that 
—he killed every one of my 
poor little children, who were 
just getting their first feathers.” 

One by one the list of Perry's 
offenses grew, and Perry was 
becoming more anxious as 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food and other comforts 


too, 

Dear Father-God, I’m thank- 
ing You; 

And now I’m asking You to 
bless 

All mothers with true happi- 
ness. 


minute passed. What punish- 
ment would be given him? The 
judge bade Perry stand. 

“Perry Lee,” he began, “you 
can well understand just what 
opinion we birds have of a boy 
who is as cruel as you are. Nev- 
er once have we harmed you in 
any way, yet you have made 
many of us suffer for no reason 
at all. Have you anything to 
say for yourself?” 

Perry swallowed. “Nothing,” 
he replied unhappily, “except 
that I didn’t realize how much 
harm I was doing. I’m sorry,” 
he added feebly. 

“Being sorry won't help mat- 
ters much now,” retorted the 
owl curtly. “The damage is 
done.” 

Perry stared miserably at the 
floor. 

“Don’t you realize that birds 
help man considerably?” de- 
manded the owl. 

Perry struck his toe against 
the beam. “I never thought of 
that,” he said. 

A surprised murmur rippled 
through the gathering. 

“To begin with,” Judge Owl 
informed him, “‘we birds” —and 
he shook himself proudly— 
“make this earth a happier place 
to live in. Why, think how dull 
the days would be if there were 
no birds’ songs to fill them with 
cheer.” 

Perry was listening attentive- 


By Nell Holbert 


T HIS month we honor our mothers. Perhaps your mother will 
let you help prepare the Mother’s Day dinner. You may want 
to try one of the following recipes. 


Pineapple Icebox Dessert 


|b. vanilla wafers, scant 


14, cupful butter or margarine 
1/4 cupful powdered sugar 


1 egg, beaten 


Roll wafers to make crumbs. Have butter soft. 
@ Cream butter, sugar, and egg until light. Spread half of crumbs 
in bottom of casserole. Spread this creamed mixture over them. 


Mix the following ingredients and spread over the foregoing. 


Y, cupful cream, whipped 
14, cupful chopped nuts 


@ Now put the rest of the crumbs on top, cover, and let stand 
in the refrigerator one night before serving. 


2 teaspoonfuls powdered sugar 
cupful grated pineapple 


Cinnamon Toast 


cupful powdered sugar level tablespoonful butter 
14, teaspoonful ground or margarine 
cinnamon Thick sweet cream 


@ Sift cinnamon with the powdered sugar and add to the butter, 
which has been creamed. Add cream a little at a time until mix- 
ture is of the consistency to spread easily. Beat well and spread on 
strips of freshly made toast. Place under broiler unti] melted 
but not too brown. Serve immediately. 


Nut Cupcakes 


Y4 cupful sugar 1 cupful chopped nuts 

Y/, cupful butter or margarine le 

1 cupful flour, sifted, with 4 cupful sour milk 

teaspoonful soda added to flour cupful chopped raisins 


@ Mix in the order given, creaming the butter and sugar together. 
Bake in muffin pans in a moderate oven about 15 or 20 minutes. 


ly. This was a new thought to sands of insects that damage 
him! trees and crops.” The owl 
“We birds also kill thou- blinked solemnly. “All we ask 
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is that we have food to eat and 
that we be left alone to raise 
our children in peace. Is this 
asking too much?” 

“N-o-0-0,” stammered Perry, 

“How would you like to be 
thrown against a tree and 
smashed to pieces?” screamed a 
blue jay. 

“Or hit with sticks and 
stones?” cried a chickadee. 

“Or taken from your cosy 
home and left to die of hun- 
ger?” screeched a robin. 


In a second Perry was closely 
surrounded by a flock of threat- 
ening birds. So great was the 
commotion around him that 
Perry almost lost his balance, 
For one moment he was certain 
that they were going to push 
him off the edge of the beam. 
Fortunately the judge called for 
order, and in a short time it was 
restored. Judge Owl then qu 
tioned the jury. 7 

“Have you reached a deci- 
sion as to what we shall do 
with the boy called Perry Lee?” 

“We have, Your Honor,” te 
turned the wren who had been 
appointed “foreman.” “We 
find that Perry Lee is guilty of 
every offense with which he was 
charged, but because he did not 
fully understand the wrong he 
was doing, we will free him— 
provided he fulfills two re 
quests.” 

Perry sighed in relief. “I'll 
do anything you ask,” he said. 

“First of all then,” said the 
wren, “you must replace Mrs. 
Robin’s nest and eggs in the 
tree where you found them. Sec- 
ondly, you must promise never 
to harm any of us in any way 
again.” 

“I promise,” cried Perry. “I 

romise!”’ 

“Very well then,” concluded 
Judge Owl. “Court is dis- 
missed!” There was a wild flut- 
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tering of wings and then si- 
lence! 

Perry’s left leg tingled slight- 
ly. He sat up, rubbed his eyes, 
and gazed curiously around 
him. He was as big as any nine- 
year-old boy, the sun was just 
as warm, and the sky was even 
bluer than he remembered it. It 
was midafternoon. His hand 
touched something prickly. 
Then he remembered the bird 
nest and the birds’ court! Had 
all that really happened, or was 
it just a dream? 


A distant whoo-hoo sounded | 


from the near-by forest. Glanc- 
ing up at the tree, he spied Mrs. 
Robin watching him worriedly. 
He jumped to his feet and, nest 
in hand, scrambled up the 
trunk. 

“I promised,” he exclaimed 
aloud. “I promised!” 


Jet’s Choice 
(Continued from page 11) 


mony or dance was a very se- 
rious occasion for the men en- 
gaged in it. 

The boys wanted to leave. 
They thought they should leave. 
They should not have come in 
the first place. Would Big 
Brother and Running Deer 
think they were spying on them 
and their friends? But neither 
boy made a move to turn the 
horse. 

The dance stopped. The men 
broke formation, some going 
into the adobe house, others 
going out to their horses. Then 
the boys saw Running Deer rid- 
ing toward them. Would he be 
angry because they had come? 
“What excuse are you going to 
give for being here?” Jet asked. 

“I don’t know,” Ben an- 
swered. “Help me think of 
something.” 

(To be continued) 
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A May Basket for 
Mother 


ERTAINLY Mother would love to receive such a May basket 

as this filled with flowers and spring greenery. All that is 
needed for such a pretty basket is a sheet of bright-colored con- 
struction paper and a yard of gay ribbon. 

The full-sized pattern, as in the illustration, first will need to 
be laid out on graph paper. First take a sheet of scratch paper, 
9 by 11 inches in size, and rule it off into 1-inch squares. On this 
you will find it easy to lay out the pattern by drawing in the heavy 
lines square for square. 

Now lay this pattern on the construction paper and cut every 
heavy line, the short straight lines being slits for the ribbon. The 
dotted lines are for folding. 

First fold the basket crosswise as in A. B shows how the basket 
appears when you look down into it after the sides have been 
pinched in at the fold lines. When folded in, the handles of the 
basket will come together as in C. One third of the ribbon is used 
to pass through the slits in the handles, and the remaining two 
thirds to string through the slits at the top of the basket opening. 
_ The ends of the ribbons should be left at the front of the 
basket and tied in two bows as in D. 

Now fill the basket with flowers. You'll be pleased when you 
see how happy Mother is with her May Day gift. 


By Wini Wooten 
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I love God, and God < 
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Wednesday 


God wishes every girl 
and boy 


To have His gifts of 
health and joy. 
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Katy Didn't 
(Continued from page 15) 


day is not complete. We can't 
go home when we are still so 
happy in our feet.” 

Then he looked at Katy, who 
was standing by his side. “What 
are you doing here?” he asked. 
“Why don’t you run and hide? 
You didn’t do a thing to make 
this day a happy one. You 
didn’t march or run a race; you 
_ didn’t even play.” 

“You're looking worried,” 
Katy said. “Now what's this all 
about?” 

“No need to tell you,” Hop- 
per said. “You wouldn’t help us 
out.” 

But Katy DID! She folded 
back her dainty cape of green 
and played upon a violin that 
they had never seen, enchant- 
ing, lovely music they had never 
heard before. They danced and 
danced with happiness, and 
then they danced some more. 

“You're wonderful,” they 
told her, “for while we romped 
and played you stayed behind 
all by yourself. We know now 
why you stayed. It takes a lot 
of practice to play the way you 
do. We wanted you to be like 
us—we should have been like 
you.” 

“Yes,” Hopper said, “the 
reason that some folks seem 
queer, no doubt, is there are 
things about them—nice things 
—that we don’t know about.” 

“Next time we say, ‘Please 
come and play,’” said Buster 
with a grin, “you'll know we 
mean ‘Please come and play up- 
On your violin.’ ” 

When Katy thanked them 
Hopper said: “Play one more 
for good measure! Please play 
Just One more happy tune!” 


And Katy DID—with pleas- 
ure. 


A Portable Table 


By Laurence Fuller 


SMALL table to use in your room, on the lawn, porch, or 
patio is easily made with the aid of a small barrel or keg. 
In the table in the illustration (A) the “leg” or support is a 
nail keg. The top is made of plywood or old lumber. A section of 
broom handle and two spools form a convenient handle. It is 
also possible to make a somewhat similar table, using a sturdy 
square or oblong box as the support, with a squared top (B). 


Sandpaper the support and top well, using a wood rasp on 
rough spots. Give both parts a coat of linseed oil. Allow to 
dry thoroughly. Turn the top upside down and measure to find the 
center. Place the keg as near the center as you can; then measure 
the space as in C. Place open end of keg against the under side 
of the top (C) and attach with 3-inch angle irons using 34-inch 
screws. 

The handle is made from a broom handle and two spools (D). 
Trim the rims from the spools, leaving straight cylinders. Burn 
holes with a heated ice pick, or drill them in each end of the 
broomstick handle (D) and attach to the table with long screws. 
Smooth the tops of the screws with a file. 

Enamel exposed angle irons and wire or metal hoops, if there 
are any on your keg, to prevent rust. The hoops and handle may 
be covered with cord, rush, or bamboo if desired. Hoops would 
have to be removed to be wrapped. When thoroughly dry give the 
entire table a coat of spar varnish, or paint the table a bright color, 
using a contrasting shade for the hoops and handle. 
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OUR letters about your 

pets this month are espe- 
cially interesting and helpful, 
and I am reminded of other 
ways in which our animal 
friends help us. 

We hear much about con- 
servation of the soil, of forests, 
and of other natural resources. 
We are asked to plant a young 
tree in place of every tree we 
cut down so that our forests 
continue to flourish. Until re- 
cently I did not think of the 
chattering little squirrel as help- 
ing in the work of replanting, 
but last fall I saw him not only 
storing walnuts, acorns, chest- 
nuts, and hickory nuts, but I saw 
him bury some in a nearby plot 
of ground. This spring little 
trees are coming up! In this way 
the little squirrel helps us re- 
plenish our forests and proves 
he is a real friend to man. Send 
your letters about your pets to 
WEE WIspoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have been read- 
ing WeE Wispom for three years 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Please send a 


Friend's name 


ear’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gilt to 
my to gar fer 


and have been very interested in the 
age. 
Pe ote four pets, but I would like 
to tell about my dog, whose name is 
Licorice. I call her this because she 
is a shiny-black dog with white 
paws and breast. She is three years 
old and a very good companion. 
One day this past summer Lico- 
rice and I were out swimming. I 
went over by a waterfall and went 
under, When I went under Licorice 
was right there and grabbed me 


by the seat of my bathing suit and 


ulled me out of the water. She is a 
little cocker spaniel, so she had a 
hard time. She has been a faithful 
friend ever since a puppy and minds 
me fairly well. 

Although she would like to go to 
school with me she cannot and 
hangs her head when I say no. 
—Shirley Hampton. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a parakeet 
from Australia. His name is Bobby. 
He can’t talk but he chirps when I 
come home from school. He sits 
on my finger, he kisses me, and 
he eats seeds out of my mother’s 
hand. He gets very fat sometimes 
and that makes me laugh. I give 
him his bath, but he doesn’t like it, 
so we sprinkle him. Once we sprin- 
kled him and he liked that. We 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


: Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Street 
| City State 
My Name 
Street 
State 


were certainly surprised. Most of 
the time he doesn’t even like being 
sprinkled.—Jennifer Mann. 


WH 


Dear Editor: My hobby is 
and that is the reason I lie waa 
the pet page. I am going to tell you 
about my dog Mitzi. She is black 
and white. She can sit up and will 
bring me sticks when I throw them 
for her. When I play the mouth or- 
gan she will whine and whine. If 
my two-year old brother gets lost 
Mitzi will help look for him. Mitzi 
is a faithful friend to us, and | 


would be lost without her.—Ber. | 


wyn Warren, 


“IT Am with You 


Always” 
(Continued from page 17) 


and they praised God. 

No longer were the disciples 
content to sit still in the upper 
room. No longer were they 
afraid of men or of the crowds 
in the streets. They had a mes- 
sage to give, and they wanted 
to give it. Jesus’ promise “I 
will be with you always” meant 
just what it said to those dis- 
ciples. Jesus was with them, and 
God had given them power; 
they were now ready to begin 
their great work. They left the 
upper room and went down 
where men were celebrating the 
Pentecost. 

Peter stood up boldly while 
the other disciples pressed 
close around him. “Know this, 
men of Israel, the things that 
the prophets of old said long 
years ago has come to pass. God 
has poured out His Spirit upon 
men.” 

A hush fell upon the throng 
in the street as all eyes turned 
toward the little band of men 
who stood boldly apart. But the 
disciples did not shrink from 
the stares of the crowd. They 
had Jesus’ promise “I will be 
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with you always.” “Always” 
means this moment, this hour, 
at all times, even to the end of 
the world. 

Again Peter shouted: “Listen 
to what I have to tell you. Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man sent of 
God, came and lived and 
preached among you, giving 
many signs and wonders. You 
put Him to death on the cruel 
cross. But God raised Him up 
from the tomb, and He now 
sits on the right hand of 

Where were the enemies, the 
faultfinders, the people who 
had schemed and planned Jesus’ 
death? Where were the men 
who had falsely accused Jesus? 
No one came forward to stop 
Peter from crying aloud his mes- 
sage. But that day many people 
who heard Peter tell about Jesus 
and His love for all men bowed 
their head in shame because of 
the wickedness in their heart. 
Some came to stand beside Peter 
and his friends after they had 
listened to Peter. “Men and 
brethren,” they asked of the dis- 
ciples, “what shall we do to 
be saved ?” 


Peter told them: “Repent and 
turn from your sins. Believe that 
Jesus is the Son of God and be 
baptized in His name.” Peter 
talked on and on. He told them 
how God, the loving Father of 
all, had sent Jesus into the 
world to teach men how to live 
together in love and peace. 
“Believe on Jesus,” Peter 
begged his listeners, “and save 
yourselves from the wickedness 
of this world.” 

“T will be with you always” is 
the promise that Jesus gave to 
a small group of men who 
loved Him. Today that promise 
1s true for all who love Jesus 
and accept Him as their Saviour 
and Friend. 


Boy’s Names Puzzle 
By Rozella C. Livsey 


O|L/A|N 


Y|R|G/P 


Can you find eleven boys’ 
names within the twelve 
squares ? Start with a letter and 
go any direction you wish. Do 
not skip any letters as you spell 
the names. 


Anagrams 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 
In LAIR (a place where wild 
beasts reign) 
You'll find a road made for the 
train. 


A window PANE—this may 
_ seem strange— 
To part of the neck will quickly 
change. 


Try TIDE; now look at it with 
care, 

For there you'll find your daily 
fare. 


Next from a POLE the letters 
take; 

A horse’s gait you soon will 
make. 


In TIME, although you use it 
all, 

The thing you'll see is very 
small. 


Try TEAM, and you will quick- 
ly find 
Another word for gentle, kind. 


Take LEAN; its letters re- 
arrange, 

And to a path you'll see it 
change. 


Go one last MILE, then stop 
right here: 
A citrus fruit will soon appear. 


OY 


Missing Letters 
By Ollie James Robertson 


A letter is missing in one 
word in each sentence of this 
story. Can you find the words 
with the missing letter? 

My Grandma has a big white 
cat named Snowbll. Snowball 
likes to sleep undr the kitchen 
stove. It is wrm there. One day 
Snowball did not come to the 
hose. I was worrid. Gradma 
told me to go to the barn and 
look for Snowball. I fund her 
curled up on the hay. Four lit- 
tle white kttens were curled up 
beside her. When the kittens are 
biger they will come to the 
house. I wonder if they won’t 
like to slep under the stove too. 


Who Am I? 
By Harold F. Podhaski 


I much regret 

That once I sat 
Upon a wall and fell 

And got myself all broken up. 
Who am I? Can you tell? 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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The Best Gift 
By Merwin Van Doornik 
(13 years) 
Holland, Mich. 
You can bring your mother candy; 
You can bring her flowers too. 
But these are not the best gifts; 
So I'll just tell you what to do. 


Do the dishes when she asks you; 
Show your love with little deeds; 
She'll enjoy these very much 
And they can grow like little 
seeds. 


For within her heart of gold 
These little deeds will never grow 
old. 


A Dream of Beauty Rare 
By Leah Whitney (12 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Last night I had the sweetest dream, 
A dream of beauty rare, 

My lovely little church the theme— 
‘Tis built with loving care. 

Its windows, altars, pretty pews 
Are all serene and gay; 

Its people aren’t all too good, 
But each one comes to pray. 

I feel it has a soul as white 


And clean as are its walls; 
For those who journey there can 
h 


ear 
Its softly ringing calls. 


The Fire 
By Paula Kimbrell (7 years) 
Belleville, Ill. 


8: 
Hear the siren and fire bell ring! 
Ladder in the truck and hose in the 
seat— 
To see them put it out will be such 
a treat. 
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Butterflies and Spring 
By Libby Shiro (12 sw 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


In spring when flowers bloom 
Along our garden path, 

I see the butterflies 
Flitting through the grass. 

I wake up in the morning 
To hear the churchbells ring 


And look out through my window 
To see butterflies and spring. 


My Mother 
By Robert Matthews (11 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
My mother does so many things; 
I think that it would be a sin 


For her to work and me to play 
When I could help her every day. 


Oe 


Drawing a Paper Doll 
By Verna Chin Yee Chee? 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 

I drew a paper doll once 
For a certain magazine; 

When I had finished drawing it 
I found that the face was lean. 


I rubbed it out and scrubbed it out, 
Then drew it back again; 

But this time the face looked like 
It had a dreadful pain. 


I rubbed it out and scrubbed it out, 
But found it could not be done; 
So I settled down to read WE 
WIsDOM 
And found it was more fun. 


OY 
Spelling Porcupine 
By Windy Margaret Elder 
7 
. C., Canada 
I can s rcupine up to the P, 
But I INE. 


The Peddler’s Caravan 
By Wendy Rose (9 years) 
Cedara, Natal, South Africa 

I wish I lived in a caravan 
With a horse to drive, like the 
dler man. 
Where he comes from nobody 
knows, 
Or where he goes to, but on he 
goes. 

His caravan has windows two 
And a chimney of tin that the 
smoke comes through; 

He has a wife and a baby brown 
And they go riding from town to 
town. 


Chairs to mend and delft to ‘sell, 

He clashes his basins like a bell; 

Tea trays, baskets, ranged in order; 

—_ with alphabet round the bor- 
er. 


The roads are brown, the sea is 
green, 

But his house is just like a bathing 
machine. 

The world is round, but he can ride, 

Rumble, and splash to the other 
side. 

With the peddler man I should like 


to roam, . 

And write a book when I come 
e le m 
Just like the travels of Captai 


Bunnies 
Ruth Sloan (11 ) 

Columbus, 
Little rabbits are very funny; 
We usually think of them as bun- 

nies. 
Some are white and some are gray; 
alee a and hop and play all 


Wien night comés they go to ball 
They jump into a hole and cove 
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The Ocean 
By Sally Hanscom (9 years) 
Senta Monica, 
I like to see the sea gulls fly 
And wonder where they go 


Upon the calm ocean waves 
That move along so slow. 


And as I sit upon the deck 
A-sailing on the sea 

I wonder where the ocean ends 
And where the land can be. 


The Tree Elf . 
Maur 10 
New Westminster, 


A little green elf who lives in a 
tree 
Loves Eee bug, every bird, every 


And sometimes | think that he loves 

{ metoo, 

‘Cause I hear,him calling, ‘“Yoo- 
hoo! Yoo-hoo!” 


Stars 
By Sally Ann Lewis (5 years) 
Alliston, Ont., Canada 
Stars in the night sky 
Shining up above 
Like many little promises 
Of our heavenly Father's love! 


Morning and Night 
By Lanette Bradford Miller 
(4 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


Every morning God sends His 
beautiful sunshine into my window 
to wake me up. 

The sun ens me and says, 
“Good morning, Lanette, I love 
I say, “Good morning, bri 
sunshine, I love you.” iiss 
All day long I play in the sun- 
shine. It makes me happy. That 
makes my momimy and daddy ha 
py, and when I’m happy my little 


dog Lollipop is happy. The whole - 


world is happy. en nighttime 
comes the sun goes to bed. I go to 
bed. We go to sleep together. 

And God sends his angels to 
watch over me until I and the sun 
wake zp again together in another 
wonderful morning. 


Little Tommy Tate 
By Clydene Joy Hargus (10 yeats) 
Mo. 


This is the sad tale 
Of little Tommy Tate: 

When he wanted to go somewhere 
He always arrived late. 


One time he was late for a party— 
This time it was the worst; 
The children all laughed and said, 

“Refreshments were served first !”’ 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October it would 
be better to send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


“Air Mail,” sent in by Mona 
Kay Gardner and published in 
November Wee isdom, was 
first written by Gordon Hillman 
and published by The Edwards 
Press in “Choice Poems for Ele- 


mentary Grades.” 


Like Me 
By Eunice Caroll Campbell 
(11 years) 
Dayton, Ohio 


In every land there are children. 
Some children live on the sea; 

Some live in tents on the desert, 
But still they are like me. 


All children are the same, you see, 
No matter where their home may 


God loves us all in the very same 
way; 
He loves us when we work and 
loves us at play. 


He loves us when we go to sleep 
i sends His angel down to 
ee 
Watch voy us the whole night 
through, 
. And in the daytime He watches 
us too. 


So we must love Him all the time 
And try to do the things He 
wants us to do. 
And now, you see, 
God loves others as much as me. 


OP 


Stars 
By Wilma Ruthven (9 years) 
Chesley, Ont., Canada 


Stars in the water, 
Stars in the sky, 
They all disap 
When the Boils go by. 


Then out pops the moon, 
And the stars come too, 
Twinkling, twinkling 
All night through. 


Calico Kitten 
By Faye Horelson (14 years) 
dee Tucson, Ariz. 


Calico kitten, playing with a ball, 
Happy without a care at 
Running, pushing, and hissing— 
Now she thinks the ball is missing. 
Ah! There it is—under that shrub! 
Time to stop and scrub. 

Tired little kitten, lying in the 


rass; 
Sleepy little kitten, asleep at last. 
May 33 
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THIS IS 


VIRGINIA 


Designed by Pat Johnson 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. - 
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With Love to Mother 


(Continued from page 5) 


key. “Right in here they go 
with Daddy's letters—Jeanie’s, 
Jimmy’s, Paul’s, Barbara’s, 
Ned’s, and Beth’s.” 

Mother turned and cupped 
Beth’s face in her hands. 

“The minute I read your let- 
ter I said to Aunt Beth, “What a 
wonderful Mother’s Day pres- 
ent—to know Beth is taking 
care of them all!” 

Beth’s eyes shone. “Mother, 
I'm so glad. You sit down while 
I get supper.” 

“No, no, honey. You sit 
down. I’m celebrating Mother’s 
Day. Aunt Beth has found the 
kindest nurse for the new baby 
—such a sweet, cuddly new 
cousin you have. I have six pre- 
cious letters to keep. I’m home 


to make supper in my own blue-: 


and-white kitchen for my own 
dear family.” 


Mother began to hum. The 
kettle began to sing. The chil- 
dren scrambled about laughing. 
Looking like a happy boy, Fa- 
ther sat on the kitchen stool 
slicing bread for Mother. Beth 
felt like Beth again, and not 
like a little mother. 

Mother’s Day had turned in- 
to a family holiday! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Boys’ Names Puzzle 
Ed, Gary, Ted, Tom, Ned, Roy, 
Dean, Dale, Dan, Pat, and Nat. 
Anagrams 
1. Rail. 2. Nape. 3. Diet. 4. Lope. 
5. Mite. 6. Tame. 7. Lane. 8. Lime. 
Missing Letters 
Snowball, under, warm, house, 
worried, Grandma, found, kittens, 
bigger, sleep. 
Who Am I? 
Humpty Dumpty 


Bring the Unity 
Sunday School Leajlat 


You and your children can have the 
same instructive Sunday school lessons 
that are used in Unity Sunday schools. 
No matter where you live, the UNITY 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET can 
come to you. It contains 


Bible text of the International 
Bible lesson 


The lesson in story form 
What the lesson teaches 


Questions for younger children 
and for adults 


Teacher’s section for mothers 
and teachers 


While the UNITY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LEAFLET is planned for 
young people, it is also interesting and 
instructive to children and adults. By 
discussing and practicing the lessons 
from week to week you can guide your 
family in the use of Truth. 


Mailed in sets of a month’s supply 
(one copy for each Sunday), the 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAF- 
LET is priced at $1 a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


inte Your Home 


In many places the month of May brings the 
close of school, and boys and girls look forward 
eagerly to freedom from the long hours in the 
classroom. 

But often the close of school brings other 
changes too. That little friend of yours across 
the street may be moving to a distant neighbor- 
hood or even to another town, and how you will 
miss the fun of playing games, dividing treats, 
and sharing WEE WispoM with him: 

Your little friend will be missing these good 
times too, so here is a suggestion. Why not 


order WEE WIspoM for him as a going-away 
gift! Although you and he may be miles apart, 
the distance then will not seem so great when 
you are both reading WeE Wispom. Each new 
copy will remind your friend that you are think- 
ing of him and every month he will be sending 
a thank-you thought in your direction. 

It is easy to order a WEE WispoM subscrip- 
tion. Just clip the little order blank from page 
30 of this copy, fill it out and mail it to WEE 
WispoM at the address below. A year’s sub- 
scription—twelve fascinating copies—is $2. 
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917 TRACY AVENUE 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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